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INTRODUCTION 

Among  the  many  problems  of  the  army  chaplain,  few  are  more 
baffling  at  times  than  those  that  concern  military  funerals.  These 
problems  usually  stem  from  two  sources »  the  chaplain's  lack  of 
knowledge  and  his  lack  of  interest  in  such  services. 

The  purpose  of  the  military  funeral  is  to  demonstrate  the 

nation's  recognition  of  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  service  and  sacrifice 

of  its  soldiers.  The  chaplain's  specific  purpose  in  conducting  the 

service  ie  to  glorify  God  and  help  the  sorrowing  family  and  friends. 

In  discussing  reasons  for  holding  a  funeral  service,  Andrew  W. 

Blackwood  says» 

"The  chief  aim  is  to  glorify  God.  The  best  way  to  do  that 
in  the  presence  of  death  is  to  administer  comfort.  As  the 
root  idea  of  the  word  makes  clear,  to  comfort  means  to 
strengthen  in  the  Lord.  Both  in  making  the  arrangements 
I  and  in  carrying  them  out,  the  pastor  strives  to  bring  them  into 

right  relations  with  God,  so  that  they  will  accept  His  plan 
for  their  altered  lives. "1 

There  are  many  religious  leaders  today  who  contend  that  there  is 
a  renewed  interest  in  stressing  the  religious  aspect  of  the  funeral 
service.  In  a  two  year  study  of  funeral  practices  made  by  the 
General  Brotherhood  Board  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  a  recommen- 
dation was  made  expressing  the  church's  dissatisfaction  with  the  pagan- 
izing effects  of  funeral  services  performed  in  present  day  Americaj 

"Customs  and  practices  which  focus  undue  attention  on 
the  physical  body  at  the  time  of  death  tend  to  deny  our 
faith  in  the  life  that  is  eternal.  As  the  followers  of  Christ, 
we  believe  that  christian  love  and  respect  suggest  that  the 
body  be  interred  with  dignity  and  reverence. "2 

1.  Andrew  W.  Blackwood,  The  Funeral,  The  Westminister  Press,  Phila  1942, 
P  64 

2.  The  Christian  Century,  Funerals  Should  Be  Christianized,  Vol  77, 
r  10  August  I960,  P  18 


In  addition  to  stressing  the  religious  aspect  of  funerals 

in  general,  this  monograph  will  stress  the  military  aspect  of 

funerals  conducted  primarily  in  National  cemeteries  and  the 

chaplain1 8  role  in  them. 

THE  ARMY  CHAPLAIN'S  ROLE  IN  THE  MILITARY  FUNERAL 

AS  AN  ORDAINED  CLERGYMAN 

The  manner  in  which  a  chaplain  conducts  any  type  of 
military  funeral  brings  out  whatever  there  is  in  him  of 
strength  or  of  weakness.  The  content  and  spirit  of  all  that 
he  does  and  says  reveals  the  truth  or  unreality  of  his  doctrinal 
beliefs,  the  warmth  or  coldness  of  his  spiritual  experience, 
the  breadth  and  narrowness  of  his  Biblical  knowledge,  the 
sincerity  or  sham  of  his  sympathies  and  his  resourcefulness 
or  lack  of  skill  as  a  spiritual  leader  of  men.  Altogether,  it 
reveals  whether  the  chaplain  or  clergyman  has  a  genuine  empathy 
with  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
AS  A  COMMISSIONED  OFFICER 

The  status  of  a  chaplain  in  the  Army  is  that  of  a  religious 
and  spiritual  leader  of  men.  His  duties  are  those  which  are 
required  by  law  and  which  pertain  to  his  profession. 

One  of  the  specific  duties  of  the  Army  chaplain  is  to 
conduct  or  arrange  for  appropriate  burial  services  at  the 
interment  of  deceased  members  of  the  military  service,  active 
or  retired,  and  for  deceased  members  of  their  families  upon 
request.  The  chaplain  is  responsible  for  the  religious  portion 
of  the  service,  but  should  understand  the  military  procedures 
well  enough  that  he  does  not  detract  from  its  military  or 


religious  significance. 

TRADITIONAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  MILITARY  FUNERAL 

The  ceremonial  customs  that  comprise  the  elements  of 

all  military  funerals  are  rooted  in  ancient  military  usage. 

In  most  cases,  these  traditions  are  based  on  expedients  used 

years  ago  on  the  battlefield  in  times  of  war.  The  caisson, 

used  often  in  place  of  the  hearse,  is  an  obvious  combat 

improvisation.  It  has  become  a  very  impressive  means  of 

expressing  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  fellow  comrades.  To 

emphasize  the  national  interest  regarding  this  traditional 

gesture,  I  would  like  to  quote  the  following  words  from  the 

editor  of  Newsweek  relative  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 

caisson  in  one  particular  cemetery,  against  the  importance  of 

its  traditioni 

"The  cost  of  maintaining  sixteen  gray  horses  and 
one  black  horse  (the  black  horse,  with  reverse 
boots  in  the  stirrups,  traditionally  follows  the 
caisson  of  a  general  officer  or  cavalryman)  was 
estimated  at  $71,085  a  year.  If  motor  hearses 
were  substituted,  the  cost  would  be  only  an 
estimated  $9,550.  Put, another  way,  the  average 
caisson  funeral  costs  $175»0°>  a  motorized 
burial,  $2.15.  So»  on  tne  first  of  this  month, 
The  Army  announced  that,  'in  the  interest  of 
economy' ,  the  funeral  horses  would  be  retired  and 
only  motorized  hearses  used  after  June  i. 

The  popular  outcry  took  the  army  and  Pentagon 
by  surprise.  The  loudest  cry  came  from  Chairman 
Oarl  Vinson  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee » 
'If  we  can  afford  state  dinners,  and  the  expenses 
always  associated  with  the  visits  of  foreign 
dignitaries,  we  can  afford  to  retain  some  small 
semblance  of  the  respect  this  nation  still  possesses 
for  the  few  military  personnel  who  are  carried  to 
their  last  resting  place  on  a  caisson.' 

Last  week,  Secretary  Wilbur  M.  Brucker  announced 
that  the  decision  of  Feb.  1  was  being  reversed  because 
the  economies  involved  were  outweighed  by  'intangible 
values'.  The  measured  tread  of  hoofs 
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would  still  be  heard  in  the  hush  of  Arlington 
funerals. "5 

The  custom  of  covering  the  casket  with  a  flag  probably 
originated  on  the  battlefield  where  caskets  were  not  available 
and  the  flag,  wrapped  around  the  dead  soldier  served  as  a 
makeshift  pall  in  which  he  could  be  buried.  As  time  went  on, 
it  assumed  a  deeper  significance  than  that  of  mere  expediency. 
Today  it  symbolizes  the  fact  that  the  soldier  served  honorably 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  that  this  country 
assumes  the  responsibility  for  burying  the  soldier  as  a  solemn 
and  sacred  obligation. 

The  firing  of  the  volley  over  the  grave  or  near  the  grave 
of  a  dead  comrade  was  first  observed  in  the  early  days  of 
warfare.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  custom  of  opposing  armies 
to  declare  a  truce  so  that  each  side  could  clear  its  dead 
from  the  battlefield  and  bury  them.  This  was  as  a  signal 
that  the  burial  ceremony  was  finished  and  an  invitation  to 
the  enemy  to  join  in  combat  once  again. 

The  sounding  of  taps  near  the  grave  symbolizes  the  last 
bugle  call  the  soldier  hears  at  night  and  marks  the  beginning 
of  his  last,  long  sleep.  It  also  expresses  hope  and  confidence 
in  an  ultimate  reveille  to  come. 

The  flying  of  the  flag  at  half-staff  during  a  funeral 
also  has  a  peculiarly  military  significance.  Years  ago  it  was 
the  custom  to  fly  the  victor's  colors  over  the  flag  of  the 

"jT  Newsweek,  Proud  Procession,  Feb.  25,  1957 »  "W*W~ 


defeated  enemy  and  to  run  down  the  enemy's  colors  for  that 
purpose.  The  lowering  of  the  flag  to  half-staff  during  a 
military  funeral  symbolizes  the  victory  of  life  over  death 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal. 
THE  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  MILITARY  FUNERALS 

In  discussing  the  various  types  of  military  funerals  and 
the  procedures  used  in  each  type,  a  national  cemetery  situation 
will  guide  our  thinking.  Certain  symbols  will  be  used 
primarily  to  demonstrate  where  the  chaplain  will  be  located 
throughout  each  type  of  service  (see  Fig.  1). 

There  are  three  main  types  of  funerals  in  the  military! 
the  full  honor  military  funeral,  the  simple  honor  military 
funeral  and  the  graveside  committal.  The  full  honor  military 
funeral  may  be  with  the  chapel  service,  followed  by  the 
procession  march  to  the  grave  or  place  of  local  disposition 
with  the  prescribed  escort,  or  without  the  chapel  service,  the 
procession  forming  at  the  entrance  to  (or  at  a  point  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of)  the  eemetery. 

In  the  full  honor  military  funeral  with  the  chapel  service 
the  funeral  escort  appropriate  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased 
will  be  formed  at  the  front  of  the  chapel.  In  this  escort, 
facing  the  chapel,  will  be  the  band,  escort  proper  and  colors. 
The  band  will  always  form  on  the  flank  toward  the  cemetery  or 
to  which  it  is  to  march.  This  is  usually  accomplished  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  of  the  service.  The  six  casket 
bearers  are  usually  positioned  in  columns  of  two  along  the  side 
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of  the  chapel  and  towards  the  entrance.  If  there  are  honorary  pall- 
bearers present,  they  would  be  in  columns  of  two,  according  to  rank, 
facing  each  other  between  the  hearse  and  the  chapel.  They  would  be 
far  enough  apart  to  permit  the  casket  and  bearers  to  pass  through.  The 
chaplain  is  located  at  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  (see  Fig.  2). 

As  the  relatives  and  friends  come  to  the  chapel,  they  will 
be  ushered  to  their  proper  places  by  the  chaplain's  assistants  or 
other  personnel  so  designated.  As  the  immediate  family  arrives,  the 
chaplain  should  at  once  move  to  the  family  car  and  be  of  assistance 
to  them.  This  should  be  done,  even  if  the  chaplain  has  already  met 
the  family  at  the  cemetery  office,  funeral  home  or  in  their  private 
home.  If  he  has  not  met  them,  he  should  introduce  himself,  offer 
his  sympathy  and  ask  if  he  can  be  of  any  assistance.  He  should  assist 
the  next  of  kin  from  the  car  to  the  chapel  and  usher  who  will 
assist  them  to  their  proper  place  for  the  chapel  service.  The  imme- 
diate family,  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  will  be  seated 
at  the  front  on  the  right  side  of  the  chapel. 

Once  the  family  is  in  the  chapel,  the  hearse  bearing  the 
remains  to  the  chapel  will  arrive  in  front  of  the  chapel  on 
direction  of  the  cemetery  representative.  As  the  casket  will  be 
covered  with  the  national  color,  the  escort  will  be  called  to 
attention  by  the  escort's  commander.  If  the  chaplain  is  in  uniform 
and  covered,  he  will  salute.  If  he  is  wearing  his  clerical  robe, 
he  will  place  his  right  hand  over  his  heart.  As  the  hearse  stops, 
the  casket  bearers  move  forward  and  position  themselves  immediately 
behind  the  hearse. 


When  all  is  in  readiness  to  move  the  casket  into  the  chapel, 
the  escort  commander  will  bring  the  escort  to  PRESENT  ARMS.  The 
band  will  render  honors  and  play  an  appropriate  hymn.  As  the 
band  begins  to  play,  the  senior  casket  bearer  will  give  the 
command  to  SECURE  CASKET.  Once  removed  he  will  command  READY 
FACE.  At  this  point  the  chaplain  will  cease  saluting  and  do 
a  military  about  face.  On  the  command  by  the  senior  casket 
bearer  FORWARD  MARCH,  the  chaplain  will  step  off  on  his  left 
foot  and  slowly  lead  the  casket  into  the  vestibule  of  the 
chapel  through  the  two  columns  of  honorary  pall  bearers.  The 
honorary  pall  bearers  will  salute  or  uncover  as  the  casket 
passes  between  them.  As  soon  as  the  casket  enters  the  chapel, 
the  band  ceases  to  play  and  the  escort  is  brought  to  ORDER 
ARMS  and  given  AT  EASE.  The  hearse  moves  away  from  the  front 
entrance  of  the  chapel  to  make  room  for  the  caisson. 

Upon  entering  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel,  the  chaplain  stops 
and  waits  for  the  chaplain's  assistants  or  ushers  to  place  the 
church  truck  under  the  casket  for  transporting  it  to  the  front 
of  the  chapel.  If  the  church  truck  is  not  used,  he  will  Btop 
long  enough  for  the  casket  bearers  to  uncover.  When  the  chap- 
lain receives  the  nod  to  proceed  from  the  senior  casket  bearer, 
he  will  lead  the  casket  to  the  front  of  the  chapel  for  the 
religious  service.  The  honorary  pall  bearers  will  follow  the 
casket  to  the  front  of  the  chapel  and  take  their  seats  on  the 
left  side  of  the  chapel.  The  two  or  six  casket  bearers  will 
be  seated  behind  the  honorary  pall  bearers  or  will  return  to 
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the  rear  of  the  chapel  (see  Fig.  2). 

When  the  chaplain  has  concluded  the  service,  he  will  have 
the  organist  commence  playing  the  organ  and  nod  to  the  casket 
bearers  who  will  come  to  the  front,  turn  the  casket  around,  and 
position  themselves  alongside  the  casket.  The  honorary  pall 
bearers  will  take  their  positions  outside  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel  to  render  honors  as  the  casket  is  brought  out  of  the 
chapel  and  placed  on  the  caisson.  The  chaplain  will  take  his 
position  in  front  of  the  casket  and  will  lead  it  to  the  vestibule 
of  the  chapel.  There,  the  chaplain  will  stop,  turn  and  face 
the  casket  to  give  time  for  the  casket  bearers  to  cover  and 
the  assistants  time  to  remove  the  church  truck.. 

As  the  senior  casket  bearer  quietly  gives  the  command  to 
SECURE  CASKET— READY,  FACE,,  the  chaplain  does  an  about  face 
and  on  the  command  FORWARD  MARCH  leads  the  casket  from  the 
chapel  to  the  caisson.  As  the  casket  appears  at  the  entrance 
of  the  chapel,  the  funeral  escort  and  band  repeat  the  procedure 
as  prescribed  for  entering  the  chapel.  The  band  ceases  playing 
and  the  escort  is  brought  to  ORDER  ARMS  when  the  casket  has  been 
secured  to  the  caisson.  When  the  casket  is  being  secured  to  the 
caisson,  the  chaplain  will  be  near  the  rear  of  the  caisson  on 
the  far  side,  facing  the  caisson  and  rendering  the  proper 
salute,  (.see  Fig.  4).  Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the 
securing  of  the  casket  to  the  caisson,  the  chaplain  will  return 
to  the  vestibule,  through  the  front  or  side  door,  devest  himself 
and  take  his  position  at  a  designated  place  to  join  the  procession 
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to  the  grave  site.  Anytime  he  passes  by  the  colors  or  the  casket 
draped  with  the  American  flag,  he  will  render  the  proper  salute, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  he  is  covered. 

The  procession  from  the  chapel  to  the  grave  site  is  formed 
in  the  following  manner*  (see  Fig.  5) 

(1)  Band,  including  bugler 

(2)  Escort,  including  colors  and  firing  squad 

(5)  Honorary  pallbearers,  if  riding  in  cars 
(A)  Chaplain  or  civilian  clergyman 

{$)   Caisson  and  honorary  pallbearers,  if  walking 

(6)  Casket bearers 

(7)  Family 

(3).  Patriotic  or  jfraternal  organizations 
(#)  Friends 

When  the  procession  has  been  formed,  the  band  and  escort 
are  put  in  march  by  the  escort  commander.  The  procession 
marches  slowly  to  solemn  music.  The  chaplain  takes  his  proper 
place  in  the  procession  from  his  designated  position.  He  will 
always  follow  either  the  colors,  second  platoon  of  men  or  the 
honorary  pallbearers*  if  they  are  riding  in  cars.  After  the 
procession  has  been  started,  it  usually  increases  in  speed.  As 
it  nears  the  grave  site,  it  slows  down  to  the  beginning  pace. 

When  the  procession  arrives  at  the  grave  site,  the  chaplain 
will  stop  along  the  curb  at  a  place  designated  by  the  officer 
in  charge  or  the  cemetery  representative.  From  this  position 
the  casket  will  be  removed  from  the  caisson  and  carried  to 
the  grave.  The  escort  commander,  band,  colors,  escort,  bugler 
and  firing  squad  will  be  positioned  beyond  the  grave  site 
according  to  the  officer  in  charge.  As  the  caisson  passes  by 
the  chaplain  and  the  officer  in  charge,  the  salute  will  be 
rendered.  When  everyone  is  in  position  and  the  family  and 


friends  are  out  of  their  automobiles  and  the  honorary  pall 
bearers  have  formed  two  columns  facing  eath  other  between  the 
caisson  and  the  grave  site,  the  officer  in  charge  nods  to  the 
escort  commander,  who  in  turn  gives  the  command  to  PRESENT 
ARMS  (see  Fig.  6).  As  the  band  begins  to  play  an  appropriate 
hymn,  the  salute  is  rendered,  and  the  officer  in  charge  gives 
the  command  to  the  casket  bearers  to  SECURE  CASKET.  When  it 
is  secured,  the  senior  casket  bearer  will  command  READY  FACE* 
at  which  time  the  chaplain  makeB  an  about  face  and  on  the 
senior  casket  bearer's  command  FORWARD  MARCH,  steps  off  and 
leads  the  casket  to  the  grave.  Usually  the  cemetery  repre- 
sentative will  be  walking  with  the  chaplain.  The  chaplain 
will  position  himself  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  at  the 
head  of  the  grave  and  salute  as  the  casket  is  placed  upon  the 
lowering  device  over  the  grave.  Once  the  casket  is  in  place, 
the  band  will  cease  playing  and  the  salute  will  no  longer  be 
rendered.  The  casket  bearers  will  then  hold  the  flag  pall  waist 
high  over  the  casket  during  the  committal  service.  The  caisson 
then  returns  to  the  place  of  origin.  After  the  family,  friends 
and  honorary  pallbearers  are  in  place,  the  chaplain  is  given 
the  word  by  the  cemetery  representative  to  proceed  with  the 
committal  service. 

At  the  eonclusion  of  the  benediction,  the  chaplain  moves 
back,  or  to  one  side,  and  covers.  The  escort  commander  brings 
the  escort  to  attention  and  commands  PRESENT  ARMS;  firing 
party  —  FIRE  THREE  VOLLEYS..  At  this  time,  all  military 
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and  civilian  personnel  will  render  the  proper  salute*  Imme- 
diately after  the  firing  will  be  the  blowing  of  the  taps  by 
the  bugler  some  distance  from  the  grave  site.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  taps  the  escort  commander  will  bring  the  escort  to 
ORDER  ARMS.  The  flag  is  then  folded  by  the  casket  bearers, 
presented  to  the  cemetery  representative  by  one  of  the  casket 
bearers,  who  in  turn  presents  it  to  the  chaplain  to  present 
to  the  next  of  kin.  As  a  rule,  the  last  honors  are  rendered 
to  the  folded  flag  by  the  casket  bearers  in  presenting  it  to 
the  cemetery  representative.  The  chaplain  uncovers,  again 
extends  his  sympathies  and  presents  the  flag  to  the  next  of 
kin  on  behalf  of  a  very  grateful  nation.   At  times,  last  honors 
are  rendered  by  the  chaplain  after  he  has  presented  it  to  the 
next  of  kin.  He  should  also  extend  sympathies  to  the  entire 
family  seated  on  the  front  row  of  chairs.  While  this  is  going 
on,  the  entire  escort  moves  out  of  the  grave  site  area.  The 
chaplain  remains  with  the  next  of  kin  and  assists  her  or  him 
to  their  automobile.  He  remains  near  or  beside  the  family 
car  until  it  departs. 

FUNERAL  WITHOUT  CHAPEL  SERVICE,  BUT  WITH  PROCESS ION 

AND  GRAVESIDE  SERVICE 

When  the  escort  for  a  military  funeral  forms  at  or  near 

the  entrance  to  the  cemetery,  the  officer  in  charge  supervises 

the  transfer  of  the  casket  from  the  hearse  to  the  caisson. 

The  chaplain  should  make  sure  he  is  in  the  area  in  plenty  of 

time  to  meet  the  next  of  kin  and  members  of  the  immediate 

family  before  the  transfer  begins.  After  the  meeting  of  the 
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next  of  kin,  the  chaplain  will  take  hie  place  in  a  military 
manner  between  the  rear  part  of  the  caisson  and  the  escort 
facing  the  caisson.  As  the  hearse  is  brought  up  alongside  the 
caisson,  the  order  to  PRESENT  ARMS  will  be  given.  Once 
stopped,  the  command  ORDER  ARMS  will  be  given  to  permit  the 
casket  bearers  to  take  their  positions  to  the  rear  of  the 
hearse.  Again  the  command  PRESENT  ARMS  will  be  given  as  the 
casket  is  removed  from  the  hear Be  and  placed  upon  the 
caisson.  The  proper  salute  will  be  rendered  by  all  personnel*. 
The  command  ORDER  ARMS  will  be  given  as  the  escort  commander 
and  the  guidon  bearers  take  their  place  at  the  head  of  the 
procession.  On  the  nod  of  the  officer  in  charge,  the  escort 
commander  will  give  the  command  IN  SLOW  CADENCE,  FORWARD 
MARCH.  The  chaplain  will  do  an  about  face,  salute  the  colors 
if  they  pass  by  and  join  in  the  procession  to  the  grave  site. 
During  the  transfer  the  family  and  friends  remain  in  their 
automobiles. 
THE  SIMPLE  HONOR  MILITARY  FUNERAL 

This  type  of  funeral  is  conducted  for  enlisted  personnel, 
dependents  or  officers  whose  next  of  kin  request  it.  Personnel 
supporting  this  type  of  funeral  will  be  the  non-commissioned 
officer  in  charge,  firing  party,  casket-bearers,  bugler, 
cemetery  representative  and  chaplain.  If  it  is  a  funeral  for 
an  officer  or  one  of  his  dependents,  an  officer  will  be  in 
charge. 

The  firing  party  will  be  in  front  of  the  chapel  facing  the 
chapel.  The  casket  bearers  will  be  positioned  alongside  the 
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chapel  near  the  entrance.  The  chaplain  will  be  positioned 
at  the  entrance  of  the  chapel.  If  there  are  honorary  pall 
bearers,  they  will  be  placed  just  as  they  were  for  the  full 
honor  military  funeral.  The  elements  of  the  chapel  service  will 
be  about  the  same.  The  chaplain  again  should  make  sure  he  is 
there  early  enough  to  meet  the  immediate  family  and  to  be  of 
any  assistance  possible.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapel 
service,  the  chaplain  will  lead  the  casket  out  of  the  chapel 
to  the  hearse  and  render  the  proper  salute  while  it  is  being 
placed  into  the  hearse.  The  chaplain  again  devests  himself 
in  the  vestibule,  if  he  so  desires,  and  meets  his  previously 
arranged  transportation  at  some  designated  point  near  the 
chapel.  He  is  theaa  transported  to  the  grave  site  and  is 
standing  with  the  casket  bearers  when  the  hearse  and  family 
arrive  for  the  committal  service.  If  the  deceased  was  a  soldier, 
the  rest  of  the  service  would  be  the  same  as  was  explained  in 
the  full  honor  military  service.  If  the  deceased  was  a  non- 
military  member  of  the  family,  it  would  be  the  same  less  the 
military  aspects.  The  casket  bearers  would  place  the  casket 
over  the  grave  on  the  lowering  device  and  join  the  family  and 
friends  for  the  committal  service  or  leave  the  grave  site  area. 
THE  GRAVESIDE  COMMITTAL  SERVICE 

In  this  particular  type  of  service,  it  is  usually  quite 
difficult  to  meet  the  next  of  kin  before  they  arrive  at  the 
grave  site.  However,  the  chaplain  and  casket  bearers  are 
standing  by  the  curb  near  the  grave  site.  The  chaplain 
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should  stand  to  the  side  of  the  casket  bearers  from  which  the 
hearse  will  arrive.  As  the  hearse  passes  by,  the  proper  salute 
is  rendered.  Upon  the  stopping  of  the  hearse,  the  casket 
bearers  immediately  take  three  or  four  steps  forward  and  face 
the  hearse.  At  that  time  the  chaplain  should  also  take  three 
or  four  steps  forward  and  go  over  to  the  first  car  and  meet  the 
next  of  kin  while  the  friends  are  getting  out  of  their  cars. 
Then  the  chaplain  will  take  his  position  on  the  curb  beside  the 
casket  bearers  and  proceed  the  same  way  as  before  with  the  other 
committal  service. 

CREMATED  REMAINS 

When  the  remains  are  cremated  and  the  ashes  interred 
with  military  honors  or  non-military  honors,  approximately  the 
Bame  procedure  will  be  used. 

THE  DESIRES  OF  THE  NEXT  OF  KIM 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  funeral  arrangements,  the 
desires  of  the  next  of  kin  are  extremely  important.  They  must 
be  made  familiar  with  the  type  of  military  funeral  they  desire 
in  line  with  what  he  or  she  is  entitled  to.  They  should 
decide  whether  they  want  an  army  chaplain  or  a  civilian  clergyman 
or  both.  In  some  cases,  there  may  be  last  minute  changes.  The 
chaplain,  as  well  as  the  officer  in  charge  and  the  cemetery 
representative,  must  be  willing  to  submit  to  their  desires  and 
changes  as  much  as  is  possible. 
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THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  FRATERNAL  OR  PATRIOTIC  ORGANIZATIONS 
At  the  request  of  the  immediate  family,  fraternal  or 
patriotic  organizations  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  member 
may  wish  to  take  part  in  the  funeral  service.  When  the  ritual 
is  military  or  semi-military,  the  tites  of  these  other 
organizations  begin  immediately  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
religious  service.  If  they  are  non-military  by  fraternal 
organizations,  they  are  to  be  conducted  at  the  conclusion  of 
taps  and  the  presentation  of  the  flag.  In  such  instances, 
the  firing  party,  bugler,  casket  bearers  and  chaplain  march 
quietly  away  from  the  site  of  the  grave  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  military  ceremony. 

THE  CHAPLAIN  AMD  ASSISTING  CLERGYMEN 

The  chaplain  will  usually  conduct  the  entire  service  alone. 
However,  there  may  be  times  when  the  committal  service  will 
require  quick  adjustments  because  of  an  unexpected  clergyman 
arriving  with  the  family.  The  civilian  clergyman  may  have 
conducted  a  service  at  the  church  or  the  funeral  home  and  was 
not  told  that  an  army  chaplain  would  officiate  at  the  graveside 
committal  service.  There  are  many  ways  of  solving  the  problem. 
One  of  the  best  ways  is  to  ask  the  civilian  clergyman  to 
assist  you  in  the  service  by  offering  a  prayer  or  reading  the 
scripture  or  any  other  part  you  desire. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHAPLAINS  IN  CONDUCTING  MILITARY  FUNERALS 

1.  Be  as  military  as  the  other  members  of  the  ceremony.  This 

includes  snappy  salutes,  keeping  in  step  and  doing  turn 
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movements.  Many  military  funerals  have  not  been  as  good  as 
they  could  have  been  because  of  the  lack  of  military  bearing 
on  the  part  of  the  military  chaplain. 

2.  Be  alert  to  the  change  in  the  rate  of  marching  in  the 
procession.  The  band  leading  the  procession  usually  starts 
out  slowly  from  the  chapel  but  picks  up  speed,  then  slows  down 
as  it  nears  the  grave  site.  If  the  chaplain  is  not  aware  of 
it,  he  will  quickly  find  himself  out  of  step.  Thi6  becomes 
particularly  easy  when  it  is  a  large  funeral  escort  and  you, 
as  the  chaplain,  are  far  removed  from  the  band  and  lead 
elements. 

5.  Always  make  reference  by  full  name  and  rank  to  the  deceased 
at  least  once  in  the  chapel  service  and  once  at  the  graveside. 
Check  closely  to  make  sure  you  have  the  correct  name  of  the 
deceased. 

4»  Be  in  the  same  uniform  as  the  other  military  personnel  in 
the  procession.  This  is  to  include  the  type  of  uniform,  the 
wearing  of  the  overcoat,  the  wearing  of  the  raincoat  and  the 
wearing  of  the  white  gloves. 

5«  Be  at  the  proper  place  at  least  fifteen  minutes  early. 
There  is  nothing  more  disrespectful  than  to  come  rushing 
in  the  last  minute  to  assist  a  sorrowing  family  or  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  fellow  comrade. 

6.  Seek  ways  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  your  service. 

Do  not  repeat  mistakes.  If  you  are  not  sure  where  you  should 
be  at  a  certain  time,  ask  the  officer  in  charge  or  the 
cemetery  representative. 
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7.  Strive  to  learn  as  much  about  the  deceased  and  the  family 
as  you  can.  The  more  you  know  about  them,  the  more  you  will 
be  able  to  help  and  comfort  them. 

8.  Make  sure  you  keep  a  record  of  the  service  for  each  funeral. 
Several  days  or  weeks  later,  the  family  may  write  to  you  and 
request  an  order  of  the  particular  service. 

9.  Do  not  use  information  found  in  the  obituaries  published 
in  the  local  newspapers  for  your  chapel  service.  Too  often 
the  information  is  incorrect. 

10.  Do  not  become  bored  and  refer  to  funerals  as  "jobs",  or 
to  dependent  funerals  as  "drops".  (When  the  casket  bearers 
place  the  casket  on  the  lowering  device  and  leave.) 

11.  Check  the  local  chapel's  SOP  relative  to  fraternal 
organizations  conducting  services  inside  the  chapel.  The 
chaplain  must  be  very  firm  at  times  in  this  respect. 

12.  Do  not  permit  anything  to  be  placed  on  the  draped 
casket. 

15»  Learn  to  adjust  to  unusual  situations  at  the  grave  site. 

Make  sure  you  know  who  the  next  of  kin  is  in  order  to  make  the 

proper  presentation  of  the  flag.  You  may  be  informed  during 

the  committal  service  to  discontinue  the  service  because  it 

was  suddenly  discovered  that  the  deceased  was  dishonorably 

discharged  from  the  service  and  not  permitted  to  be  buried 

by  the  military  in  a  national  cemetery. 

14.  Learn  to  improve  your  ministry  in  the  military  service 

by  taking  a  vital  interest  in  all  aspects  of  the  military  funeral. 
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Figure  1.  Key  to  symbols  used  in  discussing  various  military  funerals 
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Figure  2.  Position  of  the  chaplain  relative  to  the  other  elements  of  the 
military  funeral  as  the  casket  is  brought  to  the  chapel. 
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Figure  3.  Proper  position  of  the  chaplain  entering  the  chapel  and  during  the 
cha-oel  service. 
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Figure  U*   Proper  position  of  the  chaplain  leaving  the  chapel  after  the  (service 
and  while  the  casket  is  being  placed  upon  the  caisson. 
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Figure  6.  Position  of  the  chaplain  and  other  military  elements  at  the  grave  site, 
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Figure  7.  Position  of  the  chaplain  and  other  military  elements  during  the 
committal  service. 
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A  Summary  of  Chaplain's  Wessman's  Monograph  titled: 
"The  Amy  Chaplain  and  the  Military  FuneralN 


In  his  report,  Chaplain  wessman  interprets  the  role  of  the 
Array  Chaplain  in  military  funerals,  and  gives  the  unique  elements 
of  a  military  service  in  comparison  to  civilian*  The  dual  role  of 
the  chaplain  as  an  ordained  minister  and  as  a  commissioned  officer, 
is  shown  to  be  essential  to  a  military  funeral. 

He  points  out  that  the  traditional  elements  of  the  military 
funeral  are  based  on  battlefield  expedients  of  past  wars*  The 
origin  of  such  traditions  as  the  flag  covered  casket,  the  firing 
of  the  volley  over  the  grave,  taps  and  the  flying  of  the  flag  at 
half-staff  during  a  funeral,  are  explained*  An  article  by  the 
editor  of  Newsweek  states  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  caisson 
was  compared  with  its  traditional  values,  and  the  use  of  the 
caisson  was  retained* 

The  report  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  three  main  types  of 
military  funerals  and  describes  them  in  detail*  The  degrees  of 
honors  and  the  position  of  the  chaplain  in  each  type  of  service 
and  precession  is  well  described.  The  participation  of  fraternal 
or  patriotic  organizations  are  briefly  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
chaplain's  relationship  with  the  civilian  clergy  in  the  funeral 
service,  when  necessary. 

The  final  chapter  of  this  report  is  a  list  of  suggestions 
for  the  Army  Chaplain  in  the  military  service*  The  suggestions 
are  a  reminder  of  the  importance  of  the  role  of  a  chaplain  both 
as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  and  as  a  pastor  to  the 
military  family  in  times  like  these*  He  closes  with  illustrations 
of  the  various  services  and  the  position  of  each  individual  or 
participating  groups,  both  at  the  chapel  and  the  graveside*  These 
are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Army  Field  Hymnal  . 

The  scope  of  the  subject  is  covered  well  by  the  brief 
bibliography* 


